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For French I find" L’Annee Prdparatoire de Grammaire," i* very good 
'Thc"Ho« 8 « that Jack Bull. .■' and '' Who Killed Cock R obm 


easy 
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•n French One small sentence forms a lesson. Underneath i s a 

gl ' e h.. 1 arv each French word with its English equivalent. I have found it 
r«eat Hp For French reading books any of the following are nice f 0 
1 si, .» ten : "I.e Mx de GWle.” 2 f.-. "U Famine de 
Frisruet ” 2d. (the story of a family of sparrows) ; Les exploits de Jean 
IZ „ \ d • “ Mdmoires d’un dne,” 2 S. yl. ; “Les Malheurs de Sophie,” 
f; U . .. Un bon petit diable,” 2.9. yl . ; - Jean qui groyne et Jean qui rit,” 

’ ;V; “ Les Vacances,” 2S.yl.; “Letourdela France par deux enfants,” 
G Bruno, 2s., is a very nice reading book, very instructive, profusely 
illustrated, and much appreciated in the schoolroom. 

The following are charming story-books for boys of nine and upwards, 
full of adventure and also of useful information St. George for 
England ” (. Henty ), “Held Fast for England ” ( Henty ), “ Under Drake’s 
Fiao-” (Henty), Jack Archer” ( Henty ), “Lances of Lynwood” (Miss 
Young), “The Caged Lion” (Miss Young); “Dog Crusoe,” “Coral 
Island,’’ and “ Ungava,” (Ballantyne) ; “ Curiosities of Natural History” 
(Frank Buckland), and “ Gulliver’s Travels” beautifully illustrated, 5 . 9 ., 
published by Blackie, but perhaps this is better for reading aloud. So is 
Miss Maclehose’s “Tales from Spenser,” which can now be had for is. 6 d. 
For little children of five or six, “ Jackanapes, the story of a short life,” by 
Mrs. Ewing; “ The Wild Pigs,” “Earth’s Many Voices,” and “ Chirp and 
Chatter” are very pretty, especially the two latter, which are full of 
nature-lore and sweet moral lessons, delightful to a little child. 

For parents who wish to inculcate church doctrine, I can thoroughly 
recommend Miss Young’s “Teachings on the Church Catechism for the 
little ones,” and for children of nine and over “ Our Parish Church,” by 
Baring Gould. Both books are for reading aloud, and are excellent in their 
way. There may be in both certain things that all would not approve of, 
but it is easy to skip a little, as I have done rr.yself in one or two places, 
and though I have tried to find books to my mind on this subject, I have 
found none that I like so well. Baring Gould’s book is full of anecdote, 
and I have found it invaluable. 


u a r. 


Dear Editor, — H. B. will find a very simple book of songs published 
by Rainsford and Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, entitled: “Songs 
and Jokes for Little Folks,” by Lindsay Lennox. They are sweet and 
amusing, and a very young child can play the accompaniments. 

Northolme, Chorley, May sth. A. W* 

Dear Editor, — In answer to H. B.’s enquiry for an inexpensive book 
of songs for young children, I write to say that I have found — No. i» “ ^ 
Child’s Garden of Verses,” it., published by Enoch and Sons, 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, W., a very nice book. - Merry Crotchets and 
Quavers,” it., W. Morley and Co., 127, Regent Street, W., also contains 
some pretty action songs.— Yours, &e., 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract. E. MADELINE COLLINSON. 
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\_ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents .] 

Dear Editor, A little scene I witnessed last week brought forcibly 
to my mind Mrs. Hart-Davis’ remarks on the word naughty, in her most 
valuable paper on “ Child Nature ” in the Parents' Review . 

A baby, two-and-a-half years old, was sitting for her portrait to an 
Italian sculptor. Baby sat perfectly still for about ten minutes, fascinated 
with its growing likeness and the intent face of the artist. Then it began 
to move a little on its nurse’s knee, who tried by forcibly holding the child 
down to keep her motionless. This naturally irritated the model, who 
then insisted on getting down on to the floor. The artist then attempted 
to bribe the baby by offering a cast of a cupid, and the ruse succeeded for 
about five minutes, when baby again became restless, and begged to be 
allowed to go down. The nurse, instead of allowing her to do so for a few 
minutes, grasped her by both arms, saying, “ Baby, you are a very naughty 
girl.” This was the climax. Baby kicked with might and main, exclaim- 
ing, “ No, I’m not.” The poor artist tried to sooth her by offering 
another plaster baby, and saying, “No, no.” But all was of no avail. 
He had to give up his subject, while the nurse dressed baby between shakes 
and exclamations of “ You naughty girl,” and finally carried her screaming 
and shrieking out of the studio. I can only refer parents who have not 
done so already, to Mrs. Hart-Davis’ paper, to learn from it how the poor 
child ought to have been managed. 


Dear Editor, — Anent “ Picture Talk,’’ I may quote a case fully confirm- 
ing your warning not to contradict a child’s statement of fact in anypictuie 
studied. It was that of a brother of my own, who died when under two 
years of age. He was much brought out through talk about pictures, and 
on one occasion, commenting on a vignette of Bewick s, in which a dog 
was noted, called out excitedly, “ Nunny dog, mamma, nunny dog. 

Tom,” said my mother, less keenly observant, “ there’s no other dog that 
I can see.” However, as the child insisted that there it was, she looked 
more closely, and, to their mutual delight, discovered the head of a 
“ nunny ” dog appearing just above the water in which it was swimming. 
The same child, trained to “ see ” in an orchard, could well distinguish 
an “ appoo ” from a “ pay,” as pointed to for naming. 

I quote my mother’s stories from memory, going back some fifty years, 
but can vouch for the above as substantially correct. SAM 
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The heron is often so motionless that the tall grey bird is sometimes 
J w * Stone though all the time he .s keenly alive to evidence of 
taken for a sto ^ a Scotch fisher boy to h,s father, as they 

dang i Avne “yon’s a hern ! ” It’s no a hern, was the short reply 
across Loch y ^ ^ nearer . Again the boy pointed 

.■it sa stane. ^ form and plumage were plain enough to his 

motionless ^ father , having once delivered his opinion, very 

younget ej . ^ ^ length the silent fisher, alarmed by the sound of 

pr °fTJ d the approach of the boat, spread its broad wings and sailed 
°i l off “ Is it no a hern now ? ” said the boy triumphantly. « M ay b e 
> R” was the answer, “ but parental authority must be respeckit ’’-and 
doubtless the boy found the moral somewhat stinging later on .—Daily 

News. 


Dear Editor,— It is a matter for thankfulness that the question of 
placing* an open Bible in the hands of children has been started in the 
Parents' Review. 

Believing that every word, nay, every iota is divinely inspired and the 
very word of God, from cover to cover of the sacred volume, many imagine 
that the Bible safeguards itself, and because of its sacredness a magic 
veil conceals (and a magic charm preserves the reader from) the suggestion 
or knowledge of the evil spoken about without reserve in its pages. 

Nay, more, the Bible habit of “ calling a spade a spade ” is often used 
as a strong argument in favour of the safety of its perusal by the young. 
No one dreams of allowing young people at a peculiarly enquiring and 
sensitive age to peruse medical, legal, or scientific works ad libitum , nor 
even historical books, nor the romances of even our best authors. 

Stories which to an adult mind have little or no significance, facts of 
science or physiology which are read simply as facts by a matured mind, 
are fraught with dangerous and positive risk to the keen young spirits 
who, like our first parents, are athirst — and that not wickedly, but with a 
natural human curiosity for the solution of life’s mysteries, which in 
Genesis is so aptly called “ the knowledge of good and evil." 

Often this can only be obtained (in sheltered homes) shall we say it— 
through the very Bible reading. 

So deeply is this felt in Protestant Switzei land, that the Bible is only 
placed in young people’s hands at Confirmation. Before that event theii 
Scripture knowledge and teaching (which is very thorough, and conducted 
not in schools, but by the pastors) is derived from a judicious compilation 
from the Bible, with copious explanatory notes. 

AN ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


Dear Editor, — Some weeks ago I received this communication on a 
post-card, unsigned: — “Dear Madam, will you excuse the following 
su gg es ti° n > which I cannot help thinking would greatly increase the value 
to teachers, who have not had the privilege of your system exclusively , an 
make the ground far easier to the learners. That the crotchet shoul 
always be called (time-name) “taffy -teefee” (sic J as the four syllables s0 
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clearly give the four semiquavers ; the two, the quaver ; the three, the quaver 
and dotted semiquaver etc. Indeed it appears to me to work well in every 
way Learning the method from the book only, there is often a puzzle as 
to the vowel sounds, long or short, English or Italian, which is not made 
clear. Could you help through the Parents' Review ?" 

At first I decided not to answer this, because, as I am always glad and 
ready to enter into teachers’ difficulties and to answer their letters, an 
anonymous approach was not necessary. Thinking however, that others 
may misunderstand the time-names, it may be well to reply through the 
P. R. according to the suggestion of my anonymous correspondent, whom 
I will call “Eastbourne’’ from the post mark on the card. First then, 
“Eastbourne” is not careful in his reading, for “taffy -teefee” is not given 
in my books. I hat is his own version. The time-names are of French 
origin, and the vowels are pronounced as in French, but I retain the Tonic 
Sol-fa form “ aa ” in the full -pulse “taa” to distinguish it from the divided 
pulses. But “Eastbourne” entirely misunderstands the meaning and use 
of the time -names ; they form a rhythmic language , every word of which 
represents, not necessarily a crotchet or quaver, but a pulse ; either whole, 
i. e. y containing only one sound, or divided, i. e. f containing many sounds. 
Another mistake which “Eastbourne” makes is associating the time-name 
with a particular kind of note , (crotchet or quaver), perhaps he has not 
read the 2nd grade “Teachers’ Guide.” It is true that I treat the crotchet 
as the pulse-note until the child has got a grip of the whole subject of time, 
and that is through the ist. grade, and I do so because nine-tenths of the 
music we meet with is written in crotchet pulses. But the time-names 
belong to th e pulse (that thing in music which makes us beat time) and 
not to the pulse sign. I should advise “Eastbourne” to use the 
time-names as given, and not to experiment with them. If used as he 
suggests, they most utterly fail to accomplish their purpose, the teaching 

of rhythm. „ T?nTTrrk? 

A. I. CURWEN. 


Erratum.— May No., p. i;o, for “Walton” read “Welton.” 



